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Sunday-School Work. — We give below the second half of the outline pre- 
pared for those who are studying the International Lessons of the present six 
months. Upon this outline the questions for the Institute examination, which 
takes place in all parts of the world June 30, will be based. Copies of the 
first half of the outline will be sent to all applying to the Institute. 

Material in Genesis 26-30 ; Exodus 1-14.. — (The references to chapters 
and verses are intentionally omitted in the hope that the student will insert 
them for himself). 

1. In our study we continue an examination of the two main lines of thought 
already pointed out. One of them included a record of three covenants resulting 
in the establishment of three great institutions, namely : the Sabbath, the Ordi- 
nance Concerning the Shedding of Blood, and the institution of Circumcision, 
leading up to the covenant with Moses and the giving of the Mosaic law on Mt. 
Sinai. 

In chapters 26-50 the connecting genealogical line is continued with pass- 
ing reference to diverging lines. This is seen in 

(1) The account of Jacob's marriage, his wives and their maids. 

(2) His return to Canaan. 

(3) The renewal with Jacob of the covenant already made with Adam, 
Noah, and Abraham. 

(4) The children of Jacob, and the death of Isaac. 

(5) The family history of Esau. 

(6) The settlement of Jacob in Canaan, and later his migration to Egypt. 

(7) His appearance before Pharaoh and his settlement in Egypt. 

(8) Jacob's adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

(9) His final charge to his sons, his death and burial. 

These details of family history furnish the necessary links of connection 
between the events connected with the older covenants made with Adam, 
Noah, and Abraham, and the great revelation which is to be given to Moses, 
when Israel as a nation is ready to receive it. 

2. The second half of the book of Genesis, however, is characterized more 
particularly by the broader prophetic spirit. It is made up, in large measure, 
of narratives, and the evident purpose in the case of each narrative is to teach 
some religious truth. In the first half we have already seen this to be true in 
the prophetic narratives of the garden of Eden, Cain and Abel, the deluge, 
the confusion of tongues, and the early life of Abraham, Jacob and Esau. 
So in the chapters now to be considered, the burden everywhere is the 
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awful consequences of sin, and the narrative everywhere emphasizes the 
direct divine guidance of Israel's ancestors. Perhaps the most profitable 
exercise for the student will be a study of each of the following topics with a 
view to determining how largely these two ideas are reflected in each story : ' 
(i) Jacob's return to his native land. 

(2) The sons of Jacob (The beginning of the twelve tribes). 

(3) Joseph in Egypt. 

(4) Israel in bondage. 

(5) The early life of Moses. 

(6) The institution of the passover. 

(7) The exodus (The beginning of Israel's national life). 
The questions one may ask himself are : 

(1) What are the facts stated ? Is anything more desirable than the ability 
to tell these wonderful stories so as to present simply and clearly their beauty 
and their truth ? 

(2) What lessons do the narratives in each case teach concerning sin ; 
its form, its character, its consequences ? 

(3) What indications are there in each case of the manifestation of God's 
love ; of his providential care over those who trust him ? 

(4) What steps are seen to have been taken, as the narrative progresses, in 
the unfolding of the great plan of God for the uplifting of humanity ? 

Summer Schools. — In cooperation with the Institute, the following work 
will be conducted during the months of June, July, and August : 

At Chautauqua, N. Y., (July 5-Aug. 16). Professors W. W. Moore, William 
R. Harper, and D. A. McClenahan will offer courses in Hebrew for beginners, 
and for advanced students. Professor Charles Horswell will teach classes in 
New Testament Greek. 

The work in the English Bible will centre about the life of Christ, in 
order that it may be of practical value to Bible teachers during the com- 
ing year when the International Lessons are devoted to that subject. 
Courses in "Messianic Prophecy" will be given by Professors Harper and 
Moore. The Historical Life of Christ will be taught by Professor Horswell. 
President George S. Burroughs will give a series upon the " Times of Christ," 
and Rev. O. C. S. Wallace will discuss the "Teachings of Christ." 

The University of Chicago offers a full list of courses in Hebrew, Assyrian, 
New Testament Greek, and the English Bible. The work is divided into two 
terms. During the first term, July I to Aug. 10, the following instructors 
will conduct the biblical work : Professor Burnham, Associate Professors 
Price, Goodspeed, Robert F. Harper, Dr. Arnolt, and Mr. Votaw. In the 
second term, Aug. 11 to Sept. 21, courses will be given by Professor 
Harper, Associate Professors Goodspeed, Robert F. Harper, Matthews, and 

1 These topics will be found to cover also the first fourteen chapters in Exodus, in 
order that they may correspond to the material of the International Lessons. 
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Drs. Crandall and Arnolt. Allied courses are offered in Ethics and Social 
Science under Professors Dewey and Small. 

At Bay View, Mich. — Rev. H. L. Willett, of Ann Arbor, will teach a 
class in Hebrew. In the English Bible he has chosen for his subjects : 
" Messianic Prophecy," and the "Life of Christ." 

At Lakeside, Ohio. — Professor Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell University, 
will give a course in the English Bible, and will also teach a beginning course 
in Hebrew. 

At Crete, Neb. — Dr. Chas. F. Kent, of the University of Chicago, will give 
a course in Prophecy, and at Long Beach, Cal., he will conduct classes in 
Hebrew and the English Bible. 

There will probably be representatives of the Institute at other Assemblies, 
of which definite announcement cannot now be made. 

A Biblical Institute was held at the University in Champaign, Ills., April 
21, 22. President Geo. S. Burroughs, of Wabash College, spoke upon the 
topics : " Why should I believe the Bible ? " " The Jerusalem Church and the 
Hebrew Christians," "The Gentile Church and the Pauline Writings," 
"New Testament Life and New Testament Literature." 

Dr. Kent, of the University of Chicago, discussed the question : " What 
is the practical valueof the Bible to meto-day? " and " Bible Study in Colleges." 
He also gave two Bible Studies: "An Ancient Hebrew Love Story," and 
the "Problem of the Book of Job." Professor C. M. Moss showed 
"What the Monuments Teach," and Professor J. D. Bruner presented the 
"Literary Merits of the Bible." A Symposium, a question box, and good 
music varied the program. Much interest was manifested, the attendance 
increasing from sixty at the first meeting to three hundred at the last. 



